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GOOD WORDS.—XLVIII. 


No problem is too important, too sacred, too insignifi- 
cant to be brought to the test of the sense for righteous- 
ness, and should be talked over with our young people, 
not in the smrit of one who would dictate, but with the 
true humility of the divine hunger and thirst; not vi- 
tory, but truth, is what we seek for ourselves and our 
young people. Jesse H. HotMes. 


AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER? 
Suppose a kindly word of mine 
Could lift the clouds and bring sunshine; 
Am I my brother’s keeper? 


Suppose the weary worker toils, 
For scanty pittance delves and moils; 
Am I my brother’s keeper? 


Suppose in penury and fear 
My neighbor see the wolf draw near; 
Am I my brother’s keeper? 


Suppose beneath a tyrant’s heel 
Some distant nation anguish feel; 
Am I my brother’s keeper? 


Perhaps—who knows?—perhaps I’m not! 
Self-centered soul! hast thou forgot 
The marvel of our common lot, 
The mystic tie that binds us all 
Who dwell on this terrestrial ball, 
Stupendous hope of time and song, 
The bourne for which the ages long? 
How hard our hearts must seem to Thee, 
Exhaustless Fount of Charity! 


—Henry N. Dodge. 


THE HABIT OF THANKFULNESS. 


“Tt is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord.” 
And so it is a good thing to set apart a day, at the 
close of the harvest season, when all shall unite in 
giving thanks for the bounties of the year. It is 
doubtless true that to many the Thanksgiving Day 
has little significance apart from the outdoor sports 
of the day, and its special dinner. To many others 
it is the sweet day of home-coming, the day of renew- 
ing the “ ties that bind” the family hearts in one. 
And just as the lighted torch applied to the autumn 
leaves starts a tide of flame over the fields, so the 
very word “ Thanksgiving ” sets going a wave of feel- 
ing that moves from ocean to ocean, lifting many 
hearts nearer to the Source of blessings. 

If it is good for the soul to keep a day of thanks- 
giving, it is better to make every day a festival of 
thankfulness. And we do try to establish the little | 
ehild in a habit of thankfulness. 


articulate the simplest words when we continually re- 
mind him of the little word of thanks that sweetens 
the acceptance of kindnesses. So it will be for his 
soul’s steady uplift if we can gently lead him from 
this spoken. word of thanks to the kind benefactor 
whom he sees, to that inner sanctuary for communion 
with the Unseen. Upon this hidden altar the spir- 
itual flame may always be kept burning. There is 
scarcely an hour of our lives—perhaps we must ex- 
cept those whose portion is grinding poverty, and for 
such may there be somewhere and somehow an even- 
ing up of blessings !—for such as read these columns, 
there is rarely an hour in which the impulse of thank- 
fulness may not rise in our hearts. A sudden gk 
of sunshine may brighten all the sky to make us sing 
within the sacred sanctuary, “I thank thee, Heav- 
enly Father!” A lovely blossom may find its way to 
our hand, and again the soul will sing, “ I thank thee, 
Heavenly Father!” A loving word reaches our ten- 
derest feeling, or an unaccountable “ accent of the 
Holy Ghost” falls upon the inward ear, and once 
more the soul sings, “I thank thee, Heavenly 
Father!” This is the silent, hidden thanksgiving 
that may be perpetual in our hearts, while we go 
steadily forward with the 
find to do. We mean this ascription of loving thanks 
to reach our Heavenly Father—and yet, it is his 
crowning benefaction to us, that in this effort of the 
soul to return thanks unto him, we are ourselves lifted 
nearer to him, strengthened with his strength, and 
warmed and brightened in the shining Presence. 


2am 


things which our hands 


EuizABETH Powe. Bonn. 
Rutherford, N, J. 


A FRIENDS’ SCHOOL OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


[“ Personal Reminiscences of Westtown Boarding School,” by 
Joshua L. Baily, in The Westonian for Tenth month.] 

It was in the Fourth month of 1838, when I was 
a little less than twelve years of age, that I was sent 
to Westtown Boarding School. There was then no 
railroad between Philadelphia and Westtown, nor 
any public conveyance, but Chester County farmers, 
whose wagons had carried butter and eggs to the 
Philadelphia market, gladly accepted return freight 
in Quaker boys and girls. 

It was a six hours’ ride, the hills were many and 
high, and the valleys deep—the hills have since been 
cut down and the low places filled. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The Westtown school building of that day was a 
quadrangular structure of red brick, measuring, I 
should say, about 50x150 feet and three stories high, 
beside the basement and attic. This basement was 


He can barely | occupied by dining and wash rooms and the kitchen. 
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The eastern half of the first and second floors was 
appropriated chiefly to the boys’ collection and school 
rooms, and the western half to the girls. The girls’ 
dormitories occupied the entire third floor, and the 
boys’ dormitories the attic; the latter was divided by 
archways into five sections. Two boys slept in each 
bed. The retiring hour, I think, was 9 o’clock; and 
after the candles were snuffed, it was the custom of 
the Governor (Davis Reece) to pace the floor in his 
noiseless slippers until such time as the boys were 
supposed to be asleep. 

A large rectangular apartment in the basement 
under the boys’ collecting room was their wash room. 
In the center of the room was a pump, which, as 
nearly as I can remember, was the only source of 
water supply accessible to the boys for washing, 
drinking or any other purpose. The room was sur- 
rounded on three sides by a wooden trough, above 
which hung the tin basins and towels—each boy hav- 
ing his own, and each bearing his number. The 
basins were placed in the trough when in use and 
through this trough the used water found exit. So 
far as I can remember there was no source of water 
supply anywhere on the premises except that ob- 
tained by hand pumps from wells or cisterns. Such a 
thing as a bathing pool, now considered indispensable 
at boarding schools, had not been thought of. In 
summer time, however, the boys were allowed to 
bathe once a week in a stream which crossed the up- 
per part of the farm. 


LEATHER BUCKETS. 


Of course water provision in case of fire was very 


inadequate. Leather buckets to be filled from a 
pump would be very inefficient agencies for extin- 
guishing a fire, but I remember no other provision. 
Of one of these buckets which hung under the ceil- 
ing of one of the apartments, as well as one of the 
pewter porringers (of which I may speak hereafter) 
I am the fortunate owner. 

Connecting with the wash room was a long one- 
story gallery on either side of which were lockers, one 
for each boy, where they were allowed to keep their 
playthings and other belongings. Attached to this 
gallery was a large shed in which the boys could play, 
and one end of the shed was nearly covered with 
boards on which boys had carved their names and 
numbers, and in this art of carving some of the boys 
had developed much skill. 


THE DINING ROOMS. 

In the dining room occupied by the boys there 
were four tables, each of them about thirty feet in 
length. They were painted a reddish brown, as were 
the stools on which we sat. We had neither table- 
cloth nor napkins. We ate from pewter plates and 
drank our coffee or milk from pewter porringers. At 
dinner we had large yellow earthen mugs for water 
—one mug to every four boys. 

We always had good bread and butter and milk, 
and there was no scarcity. Three alternate nights in 
the week we had Indian mush and milk, with mo- 
lasses if we chose it, and three nights pie and milk. 
“Pie night” was always a choice occasion and such 
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pies made either from dried peaches or apples—big 
pies they were, none of your little turn-overs, but 
orbs of some fourteen inches diameter that were cut 
into six sections, and we were allowed one, two or 
three, as we wished—I never knew a boy who did not 
have a most grateful recollection of Westtown pies. 
There were no hired waiters; each boy took his 
weekly turn at this occupation, and usually did it 
gladly, for the reward was “ pie every day.” One 
can hardly believe the eagerness there was to serve 
as waiter. Any who had occasion to decline to serve 
had no difficulty in getting his place supplied. 


THE GREAT GULF. 

The girls’ dining room was separated from the 
boys by an archway. We could see them at the table, 
as we could see them in the First-day morning meet- 
ing, but no intercourse was permitted. The play- 
grounds were quite distinct. It was as though be- 
tween them there was a great gulf fixed, so that 
“they who would pass from hence could not, neither 
could they pass that would come from thence.” Boys 
who had sisters at the school were permitted to meet 
at intervals, I think it was once in two weeks, in the 
guests’ parlor, but not in the presence of any other 
boys or girls, for no boy was permitted under any pre- 
tense to meet any other boy’s sister. But this rigid 
effort to prevent the boys and girls from making ac- 
quaintance was not wholly effective. Most of the 
boys had their elected sweethearts, to whom they 
would write notes, and notes would come in response. 
There were no pneumatic tubes between the two ends 
of the building, no telephones, but the notes were 
passed, all the same, between parties who never knew 
each other and never met. This prohibition of all 
intercourse between the boys and girls was, I am 
sure, as pernicious as it was unnatural. 


HATS, COATS AND VESTS. 


The discipline at Westtown was in many other 
particulars very strict. The boys were obliged 
to wear upright collars to their coats or what 
were then called roundabouts. We were not 
allowed to wear caps; they were considered 
“gay”; but we were required to wear high- 
erowned black beaver hats. Even felt hats were 
not then permitted. The use of any other than the 
plain language—thee and thou—or the use of the 
popular names of the days of the week or the months 
was counted a misdemeanor; neither were the boys 
allowed to wear long hair or to part their hair, but 
only to brush it straight down upon the forehead. I 
well remember a beloved teacher standing up before 
all the boys in the collection one day and reproving 
some who parted their hair, telling us that we should 
“brush it straight down upon our foreheads just as 
we would be willing to have it brushed when we were 
laid in our coffins.” So careful were the authorities 
to have this conformity observed that a barber was 
under engagement to come at regular intervals to cut 
the boys’ hair to the prescribed length. Many were 
the rebellions against this shearing, and many devices 
were resorted to to avoid it—some boys getting their 
parents to write protests on the ground that their 
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sons were liable to earache, against which long hair 
was said to be a natural protection. 

So far as my recollection extends and so far as ap- 
pears from any records to which I have had access it 
has been from an early period in the history of the 
school a matter of grave concern with the committee 
in charge as to the character of the clothing worn by 
the pupils, and an effort has been made to secure uni- 
formity as to color and cut, and this is one of the 
most prominent matters dealt with in a large propor- 
tion of the reports to the yearly meetings covering 
the half century from 1840 to 1890. 

It is gratifying to notice that no such strictures in 
regard to dress appear in any of the reports of the 
last fifteen years, from which it may be inferred 
either that the committee had succeeded in securing 
the conformity so long sought, or that the attention 
of the committee had been occupied with matters of 
more importance and more closely concerning the 
vital interests of the school. 

Whatever views may be entertained of the action 
of the committee, none can doubt their conscientious- 
ness or the consistency of their personal example as 
to what they sought to enjoin on others. 


THOSE STRENUOUS DAYS. 

Very soon after entering Westtown (1838) I ob- 
tained from the school library a book entitled, “ The 
Pursuit of Knowledge Under Difficulties.” I read it 
with avidity. It was a great stimulant to me, and 
from that time I took hold of my studies with an in- 
terest I had never felt before. I began to realize the 
value of knowledge not only for its own sake, but for 
the help it would be to me in making my way in the 
world, and I became anxious not so much to lead my 
class as to be sure that I thoroughly mastered the les- 
sons assigned me. 

After two years at Westtown I obtained employ- 
ment in a retail dry goods store in Philadelphia. I 
swept out the store, made the fire and carried bun- 
dles to different parts of the city, often taking them 
in a wheelbarrow. But still my relish for books was 
unabated, and instead of going to theaters and other 
places of amusement I spent my evenings in study. 

In 1841 I was permitted to return to Westtown 
for another term. This short period has always 
seemed to me the most valuable of my life. I had 
acquired an insatiable desire for knowledge. During 
a previous term I had written a story entitled, “ The 
Old Indian,” with which my eldest brother was so 
well pleased that he gave me a silver dollar—the first 
dollar I ever owned. To this dollar I added twenty- 
five cents and bought a copy of “ Spherical Trigonom- 
etry,” to the study of which I gave myself energeti- 
cally. That book lies before me as I write, a precious 
souvenir of those strenuous days. 


SUBSTANTIAL COMPENSATION. 


Although I studied both Latin and Greek, neither 
particularly interested me, but I was devoted to 
mathematics, and pushed ahead in algebra, geometry, 
surveying, trigonometry and astronomy. But scarcely 
less was I interested in English composition, and I 
very well remember that I not only wrote my own 
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compositions, but not infrequently wrote or helped 
other boys on theirs; and in one instance a boy was so 
grateful for my services that he shared with me a 
watermelon which had been sent to him by his 
parents. I have written much since that time, some 
of it for publication; but this is the only instance 
that I can recollect in which I received any substan- 
tial compensation. 

During the last term at Westtown I was a member 
of a literary society. We issued a monthly gazette, 
to which I was an occasional contributor; but the 
chief enjoyment I had in the society was on account 
of the debates, in which I was an active participant. 
If I have ever had any facility in public speaking it is 
chiefly due to that experience. 

Steel pens had then but lately been invented and 
had not then come into use in the Westtown writing 
room. We used goose quills exclusively, and the 
making of our pens, and especially the proper form- 
ing of the nibs, not only required a sharp penknife, 
but it was a nice work of art in which the boys strove 
to excel. And this leads me to speak of the antique 
way in which the building was lighted. 

Electricity as an illuminant had not then been so 
much as dreamed of. Gas had not reached West- 
town, nor even lard lamps; but the rooms were 
lighted by dip candles stuck in tin holders, the can- 
dles having been made in the kitchen from the tallow 
spared from our mutton. 


DAVIS REECE AND ENOCH LEWIS. 

Beside the regular indoor sources of study there 
were some outdoor opportunities for instruction 
which, if less *mportant, were fully as enjoyable. 
Davis Reece was our Governor between school hours 
a man who took a great interest in the boys, made 
himself their companion and interested them in the 
study of natural objects. Botany and mineralogy 
were his favorites. Many walks we took on Seventh- 
day afternoons, and occasionally we were permitted 
to take a full day off for more extensive excursions. 
Twenty boys or more would make up the party. Our 
plan was to take a wagon to carry the refreshments, 
and now and then to help along one or more of the 
younger or tired members of the party. The day 
passed in gathering plants and minerals—a lunch in 
some shady nook and a swim in Chester Creek or the 
Brandywine. My affection for Davis Reece was pro- 
found, and it was maintained through all the years 
of his after life. 

This inclines me to say something of our venerable 
teacher, Enoch Lewis. He taught in the school in 
the year of its opening, 1799. I remember his telling 
me that his companion teacher was John Forsythe; 
that one of them was fairly well versed in grammar 
and the other in mathematics, and in the evening 
each taught the other what he knew in these depart- 
ments so as to prevent the boys from getting ahead 
of them the next day. Master Enoch, as he was 
called, was not only my teacher, but he was my 
father’s teacher nearly forty years earlier.* His con- 








* My father (Joshua Baily, Jr.) was a scholar at Westtown 
in 1802. 
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nection with Westtown, although with some inter- 
vals, covered a period of nearly half a century. His 
physiognomy was a study. Deep sunken eyes shel- 
tered beneath a broad overhanging brow. When his 
piercing eye was fixed upon a boy the boy knew that 
it meant something. I often heard said of him that 
“he could see through a stone wall.” I can never 
forget his course of lectures on the Book of Genesis. 
They were the first means of interesting me in the 


study of the Bible. 


GARDENS AND ORRERY. 


The school buildings were approached from the 
east by a long and wide lane, skirted by a double row 
of trees. On the north side were several small rec- 
tangular gardens, in each of which was a latticed 
arbor with seats. I was one of half a dozen boys who 
had ownership in one of these gardens. How we ob- 
tained our title I do not remember, but I think it was 
never disputed or subject to any incumbrance, and 
we held exclusive possession. There was much 
healthful enjoyment between school hours in keeping 
our little plantations in order, and many blooming 
flowers rewarded our care. Behind the gardens there 
were then several acres of great trees, and here the 
boys had their tortoise pens; some colonies of these 
hard-shell quadrupeds numbered as many as fifty 
specimens. 

Along the north side of the lane a few of the 
teachers, aided by some of the older boys, had con- 
structed an orrery, intended to represent the relative 
sizes and distance apart of the solar system. As 
nearly as I can remember, the sun was represented 
by a wooden sphere of about two feet in diameter, 
nailed to a post at the upper or western end of the 
lane, while the planets, commencing with Mercury, 
which was nearest the sun, were arranged according 
to their respective distances from each other on posts, 
extending in line to the lower or eastern end of the 
lane. On each dise was inscribed the dimensions of 
the planet, distance from the sun, period of revolu- 
tion and other particulars, so that boys so disposed, 
with this eye lesson constantly before them, had no 
excuse for lack of familiarity with these rudimentary 
facts of astronomy.* 

OUT OF BOUNDS. 

I have already mentioned the Seventh-day after- 
noon outings. Roaming over the 600-acre farm, 
meadow and woodland, gathering walnuts and shell- 
barks, and specimens for the museum, and taking a 
swim in Chester Creek. These were privileges highly 
prized, and to be deprived thereof was one of the 
heaviest punishments known to the penal adminis- 
tration of Westtown. We were strictly enjoined not 
to go beyond the farm bounds without special per- 
mission. I remember that once without such permis- 
sion a few of us strayed as far as West Chester (about 
three miles), and there we bought some cigars and 
indulged in the manly art of smoking. It was my 
first experiment in this line, and I was made deathly 
sick. I have always felt thankful for that experi- 


pce erhalten taaitaanate las 
“The orrery must have been removed or destroyed long ago, 
as I do not find anyone who remembers it. 
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ence, for it effectually cured me of all desire for nar- 
cotic indulgence. That I thus early became a total 
abstainer from tobacco, as well as from all alcoholic 
beverages, I attribute in great measure the health 
and strength, both mental and physical, which at 
eighty years of age I now enjoy. 


A PARABLE FOR PARENTS. 


In McClure’s for December is an article by Flor- 
ence Tinsley Cox which should be read by every 
parent or guardian in the land. In it the author calls 
attention to one of the most common and widespread 
dangers of childhood. The little girl in the story 
comes under the charge of Lily-Ann, a little Irish 
nurse girl. Rhoda says: “I believed everything that 
Lily-Ann told me. Up to that time there had never 
been occasion for me to question any one’s truth, nor 
had there been anything of which to be afraid. Now 
I learned of a new world. . . .” 

The incidents of the story show in a very clever 
way how ignorance, superstition and untruth may 
east an evil spell over the lovely and trusting inno- 
cence of childhood, and this quite without the knowl- 
edge of the parent. H. S. S. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


The General Conference of Friends’ Associations 
met in annual autumn session at Norristown, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., Seventh-day, the 24th, at 10 
a.m. and 2 p.m., as the guests of Norristown and 
Plymouth Meeting Associations. The chairman was 
Bernard Walton, of Newtown, Jr., Association, and 
the secretary, Blanche Jorden, of Fairhill, Philadel- 
phia. Roll call at the afternoon session showed that 
the following Associations were represented by dele- 
gates: Abington (near Jenkintown), Pa.; Byberry, 
Philadelphia; Chester, Pa.; Fairhill, Philadelphia; 
Girard Avenue, Philadelphia; Hopewell, Va.; Lang- 
horne, Pa.; London Grove, Pa.; Media; Mickleton, 
N. J.; Moorestown, N. J.; Mt. Holly, N. J.; New 
York and Brooklyn; Newtown; Norristown; Oxford; 
Philadelphia; Plainfield, N. J.; Plymouth Meeting; 
Newtown, Jr.; Quakertown; Solebury; Trenton, 
N. J.; Nottingham, Md.; Woodstown, N. J. Many 
other places, also, were represented, there being some 
five or six hundred present. 

Discussion on the question, “Can a True Friend 
be Successful in Business?” was introduced in a 
paper by Robert Pyle, of West Grove, Pa. Success 
was defined as not only getting a good livelihood and 
laying by a goodly amount of wealth, but doing this 
and at the same time winning the esteem of all good 
people. As examples were cited Sir Thomas Lipton, 
Joseph Leiter, Marshall Field. As examples among 
Friends mention of successful men among ourselves 
was avoided, and the English Cadburys, Rowntrees, 
Frys were cited. It was shown that the very quali- 
ties that are distinctly Friendly are just the qualities 
that lead to success in business. It is well that men 
with these qualities and with Quaker consciences go 
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into business, and go into it with all their might and 
make conspicuous success of it, for such influence is 
needed in banking, ete., fully as much as in philan- 
thropy. The qualities of a true Friend and his way 
of life tend to develop caution, good judgment, right 
living, and these are valuable in whatever undertak- 
ing one may turn to. 

Fred. Windle, of Philadelphia, took the negative. 
Having called attention to the conditions of modern 
business, that those who make the great successes go 
into it for profits and not with lofty purposes of bene- 
fiting mankind; defined in the words of the Discipline 
(Philadelphia Yearly Meeting) the true Friend. 
Things are being done in all lines of business that a 
true Friend cannot be a party to, and the highest suc- 
cess is thereby hindered. The conditions of public 
business are such that a true Friend cannot be suc- 
cessful in it. He pointed out that while we can pick 
out true Friends who are successful in spite of these 
drawbacks, these are the exceptional ones, who have 
exceptional abilities and resources, The man of ordi- 
nary abilities is at the mercy of those under whom he 
must work and by whom he is paid. 

Anna J. Darlington, cashier of the Charter Na- 
tional Bank, Media, continuing the discussion, dwelt 
on the importance as a business asset of Quaker hon- 
esty and reliability. If a Friend gets into the busi- 
ness he is best qualified for, the very qualities that 
make him typically a true Friend will carry him on 
to success. 

Joseph M. Hillis, of Norristown, read a paper in 
support of the affirmative, in which he earnestly 
urged Friends in business to be true to their Friendly 
testimonies, reminding them that the truest success 
and the most lasting is such as is attained by living 
good lives, in accord with the laws of God. 

William Taylor, of Media, took the same side, be- 
lieving that great fortunes are made not by evil and 
crooked means, but by thrift and application. 

In the general discussion part was taken by Lucy 
M. Griscom, R. Barclay Spicer, Franklin Packer and 
Fred. Windle. 


During the noon recess lunch was served in the 
meeting house to the large company by the Friends 
of Norristown and the nearby neighborhood of 
Plymouth Meeting. 


At the afternoon session the subject for discussion 
was, “Can a true Friend engage in card playing, 
dancing, theater going, etc.?” A paper by Maud 
Esther Rice, of Newtown, was read by Louisa Eyre. 
The writer was glad it was her task to advocate the 
use of these means of relaxation for the true Friend 
rather than for the frivolous and superficial. The 
true and strenuous need relaxation, and such are the 
very ones who can be depended on not to go to excess 
nor to be lead off into the evils that are connected in 
one way or another with many good things. The ele- 
ment of chance in card playing was defended as a 
legitimate feature; but everything tending toward 
gambling, including the simplest prize giving, was 
condemned. Dancing was considered a healthful, 
wholesome form of recreation, the evils sometimes 


found in connection with it not being inherent in it. 
Theater going is expensive, and careful choice must 
be exercised in order to avoid so much that is harm- 
ful on the modern stage. The paper was a most earn- 
est consideration of the subject, and its depth and sin- 
cerity, which could come only from a truly religious 
experience of life, made a deep impression. 

Florence Tittensor, in an earnest paper, took the 
view that the true Friend must come to the time 
when these things will have to be laid aside. Her dis- 
cussion was altogether modern and sympathetic, and 
she dwelt particularly on the need of providing for 
the social needs of a meeting neighborhood and of 
making these social interests and activities center 
about the meeting house. 

Watson K. Phillips, of Ambler, made a plea for 
the busy man or woman who rightfully craves some 
trifling, and for the recreations under discussion as 
having a legitimate place among recreations. He was 
glad that the last revision of the Discipline (Phila- 
delphia) showed more liberal treatment of these mat- 
ters than the old, and hoped that future revisions 
would show still more advance in this respect. 

Elizabeth Johnson, of Byberry, agreed with the 
first paper, and spoke in favor of temperance in these 
things. 

Among those who took part in the general discus- 
sion were Elizabeth Stapler, of Newtown; Isabel 
Chambers, of Philadelphia; Thaddeus Kenderdine, 
of Newtown; William Webster, of Philadelphia; 
Arthur C. Jackson, of Philadelphia; James Q. At- 
kinson, of Upper Dublin, Pa.; Arthur Dewees, of 
Philadelphia; Mary Livezey, of Norristown; Sarah 
B. Fliteraft, of Chester; Franklin Packer, of New- 
town; Arabelltr Carter, of Philadelphia; Joel Borton, 
of Woodstown, N. J. 

The conference closed with a paper by Lucy M. 
Griscom, of Philadelphia, on “Our Debt to the 
World,” in which a wholesome view of present-day 
social work and of contributions, both personal and in 
money, to such work. This paper, as well as others 
of those read at the conference, will be published in 
full in the INTELLIGENCER. 

Grace L. Bond announced the “ Day at the Guild ” 
Conference, to be held at Friends’? Neighborhood 
House, in Philadelphia, on the 8th; and the confer- 
ence appointed its chairman and secretary as dele- 
gates to attend. 

Lucy M. Griscom announced the Conference of 
Younger Friends on Standards of Living, to be held 
at the Young Friends’ Building, next Seventh-day, 
and invited all under forty or thereabouts to attend. 

Words of welcome were expressed on behalf of 
Norristown Friends by Ellwood Roberts, and on be- 
half of Plymouth Meeting by Alvan Haines. 


R. Barcray Spicer. 


The decay of patriotism in England during the last 
year or two is a serious and distressing matter. Only 
in consequence of such a decay could the current lust 
of territory be confounded with the ancient love of 
country.—G. K. Chesterton, in “ Book of Defences.” 
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A TEACHING MINISTRY. 

Tracuine and preaching have always been very 
closely allied in Christian thought. Jesus taught 
constantly, and but little record is left of his preach- 
ing. Yet as a result of his teaching he sent forth a 
company of disciples to preach the gospel unto the 
ends of the earth. There is a tendency amongst us to 
discount the utterances of speakers in our meetings 
who do not apparently speak under the influence of 
strong emotional feeling, but rather with clear, sim- 
ple, logical connection of thought. We sometimes 
hear the criticism made that such utterances are 
talks, not sermons, and that the Friendly idea of a 
divinely-inspired ministry is liable to be subverted by 
speakers whose words do not bear what we have been 
taught to believe is the impress of Divine unction. 

We are constrained to think, as we read the oft- 
repeated record of the Master, “ He opened his mouth 
and taught them “ that teaching is after all the larg- 
est factor of useful ministry. In the present condi- 
tion of the Society of Friends this seems especially 
true. That the silence which has come to character- 
ize our meetings is often a dead rather than a living 
silence, is attested by the exceedingly small number 
of ministers it has developed. As a society we have 
seemed in a measure to lose the ability to worship ac- 
cording to the standards set by our fathers, and we 
need a teaching ministry to instruct us how to use our 
silence. A generation of silent meetings has brought 
forth a body of hereditary Friends who need instruc- 
tion in their own faith. 

The well-tried effort to afford such instruction 
through conferences and associations has had a rea- 
sonable degree of success in building up these organ- 
izations, but has produced little direct effect upon the 
meetings themselves. We seem to have evolved a 
complicated mass of machinery round about the origi- 
nal institutes of Quakerism in 
strengthen the center, viz. 


our desire to 
: the meeting. It may be 
fairly doubted whether in these efforts the centrifu- 
gal forces will not finally overcome the centripetal 
ones, unless this method of indirection co-operates 


with a teaching ministry in our religious meetings. 
We mean by this a ministry whose message can 

not only be felt, but intellectually understood by 

It is not our thought to train min- 


those assembled. 
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isters except as we desire to train all our members, 
nor to subvert in any way the basis of silence. But 
silence is only the basis. Its beneficent results as a 
vehicle of religious teaching have always been to 
some extent manifested in vocal ministry. Neither 
do we advocate a fixed program, nor an effort to 
make expression general, but we desire a cordial wel- 
come to utterances made in our meetings by Friends 
interested and concerned for the promotion of the 
truth as we see it without a doubtful feeling as to 
whether they have really received the Divine call, 
because the expression sounds more like teaching 
than preaching. 

God does not always choose the same kind of in- 
struments nor qualify them in the same way. The 
Society of Friends clearly needs religious teaching in- 
side the meeting. When any rise to speak from 
whose thought we gain instruction, why should we 
doubt the wisdom of the service ? 

The fact that some of our most powerful ministers 
have wrestled with their calling and endeavored to 
escape the requisition, does not at all prove that kin- 
dred experience ought to accompany all calling to 
ministerial service. The conversion of Paul is typical 
in that it contains in emphasized degree the essential 
elements of all conversion, but it is a wonderful chap- 
ter of personal history never repeated. So may it 
be in the calling to vocal service. Striking and unique 
experiences are emphatic forms which only a few ex- 
perience. Because they do occasionally occur, we 
have grown to feel that no one who has not passed 
through an experience to some extent supernatural, 
is really qualified for ministry. Is it not at present 
more helpful to conclude that whoever responds to 
the Society’s manifest need for teachers has been 
called and is fulfilling his mission ? 

Our desire to see developed a teaching ministry 
does not mean that we have any sympathy with talk- 
ing to fill up time, or because those present expect 
something to be said, or with urging fluent speakers 
to entertain the meeting. Our preference is for even 
negative silence rather than speech that has no direet 
lesson of teaching or comfort or hope, and that does 
not spring from a real concern to spread the truths 
of Christianity. We feel that the frequent tendency 
to question the authority of the messages which come 
to us differently clothed from the type of ministry 
we have idealized, calls at this time for an expression 
of cordial endorsement of all ministry that has a 
teaching purpose back of it. 


The Philadelphia Ledger is publishing a series of 
articles on “ Child Labor in Pennsylvania,” by Scott 
Nearing, secretary of the Pennsylvania Child Labor 
Committee. Secretary Nearing estimates that, not- 
withstanding recent legislation, fifteen thousand boys 
under sixteen years of age are working in the soft 
coal mines of the Keystone State. The youngest boy 
found working in the mines was eleven years old. 
He was helping to throw the coal into the mine ears. 
This lad had “no widowed mother, no broken-down 
father, no little brothers and sisters to support. The 
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family earnings average $100 a month, and they own 
a farm, with a horse and cow, a house and barn. The 
three boys work and the father loafs.” 

Recent students of the problem of poverty are 
wont to assert that temperance reformers have made 
the saloon a larger factor in producing poverty that 
it really is. An interesting side light is thrown upon 
this question by the following paragraph from Near- 
ing’s letter: “‘ In this town, with its eighty children 
working underground, $50,000 a year is spent for 
liquor, $20,000 for house rent, $4,500 for the 
churches and $1,739.57 for school tax. 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 


A WEEK-END CONFERENCE IN INDIANA, 


As the time-table had it, we should have left West 
Liberty at five o’clock in the morning, but we have 
found that time-tables, like the best-laid schemes of 
mice and men, “ gang aft a-gley.” On this particular 
occasion the usual delay made the train two hours 
late, which imperiled connections for Indianapolis by 
way of Peoria. To make getting to our destination 
certain, we went on to Chicago, but the train kept on 
losing time, so we missed our most convenient con- 
nection for Indiana’s capital, and the result was that 
we reached Pendleton after midnight. As we had 
been on trains and in waiting rooms twenty-one 
hours, when Morris Hardy, in his royal fashion, wel- 
comed the coming guests, it was a greeting that was 
particularly grateful. 

%¥ %& * 

Seventh-day morning the Week-End Conference 
gathered in the meeting house near Pendleton. The 
skies were both lowery and showery, but nevertheless 
a large company gathered, with their ardor not the 
least dampened by the weather. Walter Swain pre- 
sided and made appropriate welcoming remarks, 
which were happily responded to by Dora C. Galla- 
gher, of Cincinnati. Frances M. Robinson, of Rich- 
mond, presented the topic, “ The Society of Friends 
Necessary to the Promotion of Friends’ Principles.” 
There was a lively diseussion of this question by a 
number of persons. Two questions were asked by the 
Pendleton Friends, and answered by the visitors. 
First, “ Why do we not have more ministers in our 
meetings?” Second, “ What should be done to in- 
crease interest in the Society?” Many points were 
presented in the answers and discussion of these 


questions. 
* = 


In the afternoon a paper was presented on “ The 
Missionary Spirit, How Developed and Applied,” by 
Carrie Anderson, of Pendleton, the many practical 
suggestions in the paper provoking much discussion. 
Morris Spencer, of Huntington, Indiana, gave a clear- 
eut talk on “ Applied Religion,” laying down the 
proposition, among other things, that a religion 
which could not be and was not applied, was of very 
little value in this or any world. The session was 
particularly interesting, some of the visitors and sev- 
eral of the Pendleton Friends taking part in the dis- 
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cussion. During the noon hour lunch was served in 
the basement of the meeting house. 


* & * 


First-day morning there was only a faint promise 
of clearing skies. Nevertheless a large company, 
nearly filling the meeting house, assembled for the 
meeting for worship, many coming in time for the 
First-day school. In the afternoon a larger audience 
assembled, an address on “ Present-Day Quakerism ” 
being delivered. During the intermission a call was 
made on “ Aunt ” Mary Swain, mother of President 
Swain, of Swarthmore. She bears her eighty-eight 
years with grace and wonderful mental alertness, her 
attachment to Friends and interest in the meeting 
being as vital as it was in the davs of her young wom- 
anhood, when horse-back journeys of fifty miles were 
made to attend quarterly meeting in Richmond. A 
visit to this venerable mother in our Israel is always 
a blessing to the visitor, while the tender solicitude 
of the consecrated daughter, as she makes the way 
pleasant and peaceful for the aged mother, is a con- 
stant source of inspiration to those who witness it. 


%& & & 


First-day evening the Young Friends’ Association 
met in the Williams home, in Pendleton, and was 
well attended. Lewis Thomas is the president, and 
he and other Friends kept the visitors busy trying to 
answer questions and solving knotty problems which 
the Pendleton young Friends have met in their work. 
Taken all together, from the standpoint of the vis- 
itors, the Pendleton Week-End Conference was a 
thorough success, it having been one of the best- 
attended of the series which have been held in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Among the visitors 
were Frances M. Robinson and Eli and Eliza Morris, 
from Richmond; Dora C. and Esther Gallagher, and 
Miriam Hopkins, from Cincinnati; Morris Spencer 
and daughter Edith, from Huntington; Silas Hol- 
loway and his daughter, Dr. Emma G., from North 
Manchester; Wilson S. Doan, from Indianapolis; 
Margaret Wood and granddaughter, from Greens- 
boro. Margaret is past eighty, and drove her own 
team eighteen miles across country to attend the con- 
ference. Besides these, Eliza M. and Henry W. Wil- 
bur were present from Swarthmore, Pa. 


The trip to the West lasted over five weeks. Dur- 
ing that time about four thousand miles were trav- 
eled and considerable labor attempted in behalf of 
the Society. There were many incidents on the trip, 
some of which have been related in these ‘“* Notes,” 
but there were no accidents. For the safe return 
home, and the health of the travelers and their fam- 
ily, our hearts are deeply grateful, while the experi- 
ences with our Friends in the West have been full of 
inspiration, bringing us into closer sympathy and fel- 
lowship with those who are maintaining the faith far 
away from the Friendly centers. 

* 
Many evidences are coming to us of increased in- 


terest and activity on the part of 


Friends and 
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Friendly people in different parts of the country. 
The Friends’ Association formed at Bloomfield, Can- 
ada, in Eighth month last, reports that the organiza- 
tion has been fully perfected, that the work is pro- 
gressing, and that the monthly meeting has granted 
an appropriation of $200 to furnish the west end of 
the meeting house for association purposes. During 
the coming winter the purpose is to study the origin, 
history and evolution of religion. Reading circles 
have been organized, or are in process of formation, 
at Christiana, Pa.; Washington, D. C.; Markleville, 
Ind.; Waynesville, Ohio; while a number of indi- 
viduals in various parts of the country are taking the 
course. These are all in addition to the circles 
formed last year. The new course for the second 
year’s work is under consideration and will be an- 
nounced soon. A week-end conference will be held 
at Christiana, Pa., Twelfth month 8th and 9th, and 
at Moorestown, N. J., First month 19th and 20th. 
Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will be glad to receive from 
Friends’ or Young Friends’ Associations, in all parts 
of the country, the programs for the year which they 
follow in their meetings, and also an outline of any 
special study they have pursued since their organiza- 
tion. This will assist the General Secretary in an- 
swering questions which constantly come to him from 
Associations new in the work which are seeking in- 
formation and suggestion. Let the response be as 
prompt and as full as possible. H. W. W. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON HELPS. 

(The following is from a letter sent out by the chairman of 
Friends’ General Conference Committee on First-day Schools to 
all superintendents and teachers. ] 

It is presumed that First-day Schools now under- 
stand and appreciate the present purpose in the issue 
of lesson leaves, which is to provide a supply—a 
library, in fact—of lesson helps from which may be 
selected from time to time that which best meets 
the varying needs of the different stages of pupils’ 
growth and development. The two series of lessons 
issued during 1905-6, and now completed, should find 
an important place in such supply, and should be 
carefully preserved for such use by schools already 
furnished with them. By the authority of the Cen- 
tral Committee of Friends’ General Conference, all 
the various lesson leaves and helps mentioned (ex- 
cepting, of course, those in Scattered Seeds, and No. 
12, as explained below) are furnished free of all cost 
to schools requiring them. 


Lesson Hetps Now Proven. 


The following is a list of the lesson leaves and 
helps in First-day School class work, either of current 
or previous issue, that will be available during the 
coming year. This list includes in their proper places 
the new issues for the coming vear: 

1. “Outline of Graded This contains 
suggestions in regard to arrangement of school work, 
the scheme of a complete graded system and some 
teaching outlines. It has already been sent to all 


Course.” 
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schools in numbers to provide each officer and teacher 
with acopy. Upon application additional copies may 
be had by schools when needed. 

2. Manual for Primary Teachers. A_ single 
pamphlet, to be issued about the first of the year, 
1907. 

3. A collection of Bible stories, compiled from 
former lessons, for primary classes, in one pamphlet, 
ready in the spring of 1907. 

4. Scattered Seeds series of primary lessons from 
the lives of prominent Friends, the writings of Whit- 
tier, and other sources, during 1907. 

5. Primary Life of Jesus, complete in four quar- 
terlies, to be issued during 1907, especially designed 
for classes of from ten to twelve years of age. 

6. Bible Hero Stories, issued in 1904. Copies may 
be had on application. Designed for same ages as 
No. 4. 

7. Bible History Series. A two years’ course in 
eight quarterlies, issued in 1905-6. Complete sets 
to be had on application. 

8. Manual for Teachers of classes studying the 
organization and testimonies of Friends. A single 
pamphlet to be ready by the first of 1907. This 
study is suggested for classes at the age of about fif- 
teen years, and is equally suitable for any advanced 
or adult class. 

9. Ethical Lessons from the Prophets and the 
Gospels. A two years’ course in eight quarterlies, 
issued in 1905-6. Complete sets to be had on appli- 
cation. 

10. A study of the Bible as Literature; its author- 
ship, history and development. Complete in four 
quarterlies, to be issued during 1907. Suggested for 
classes at the age of eighteen years, and equally suit- 
able for any advanced and adult classes. 

11. Studies in Local Philanthropy. A complete 
syllabus for the use of classes desiring to pursue this 
study, to be found in the “Outline of Graded 
Course.” 

12. American Race Problems. A pamphlet out- 
lining a course of stndy on this topic, issued by au- 
thority of the General Conference of Young Friends’ 
Associations, and to be had at the rate of five cents 
per copy by applying to same address as for other les- 
son leaves. 


MarTeriar ror Aputt Lessons, 


For adult classes the current series of lessons on 
the Bible as Literature will offer an especially valua- 


ble and interesting study during 1907. The Study 
of the Organization and Testimonies of Friends (No. 
8), Studies in Local Philanthropy (No. 11), and 
American Race Problems (No. 12), will also all pre- 
sent attractive and important work. There may also 
be had upon application complete sets of four quar- 
terlies of the Christian History Series on “ The So- 
ciety of Friends ” for adults, issued in 1905. 

The committee will be glad to receive and give 
attention to requests for further information in re- 
lation to any matters referred to above, or concerning 
the general subject of lesson helps, comments upon 
that which has been issued and suggestions for the 
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future. Such correspondence may be addressed to 
Eliza H. Worrell, 140 North Fifteenth Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., to whom also should be sent orders for 


lesson helps. Hereert P,. Worru, Chairman. 
West Chester, Pa, 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL OLD PUPILS. 


[Abstract from minutes and report of the reunion.] 


The Old Pupils’ Association held its fifth annual 
business meeting in the auditorium of the school room 
in the afternoon of November 22d. Owing to the 
absence of Mr. G. P. Middleton, its president, the 
meeting was called to order by the vice-president, 
George J. Watson. 

Reports from the several committees were read, 
abstracts from which follow: 

The registrar reported a membership of 795 full- 
paid, 55 of whom are life members. During the year 
22 members resigned, 5 died, and 65 failed to pay 
their annual subscriptions, making a loss of 92 mem- 
bers. Many pupils of the Class of ’95 and ’96 have 
joined the Association, bringing the membership to 
about the same as last year. 

The treasurer reported cash on hand and invested 
securities to the amount of $3,288.46, and auditors 
reported having examined the accounts and certified 
the same. 

The executive committee submitted its fifth re- 
port, briefly as follows: Five meetings of the com- 
mittee were held during the year. 

The fourth annual reception and supper was held 
on the evening of November 21st, 1905, in Hor- 
ticultural Hall, over 500 members and interested 
friends being present. 

The address of the evening was delivered by 
Charles F. Jenkins, a life member of the Association. 
Music was rendered by an orchestra. The banquet 
was most successful, being well served and without 
confusion. 

On the evening of March 28th, 1906, the enter- 
tainment committee provided a mid-winter lecture, 
held in Association Hall. The speaker of the evening 
was Mr. Hamlin Garlin, and his subject, “ Vanishing 
Trails.” The lecture was a financial loss to the Asso- 
ciation to the extent of $96.62. 

The fifth annual reception for 1906 has been ar- 
ranged for November 25th, at Horticultural Hall. 

The entertainment committee has completed ar- 
rangements for a mid-winter lecture in February, 
1907, and have engaged Ruth McEnery Stuart and 
Leland Powers. This “ Authors’ Night” will be 
given at Association Hall, and tickets to the members 
will be free. To the general public, admission 
charges will be 75 cents. The entertainment com- 
mittee has arranged for an illustrated lecture on the 
“Philippines and Its People,” to be given by Dr. 
William P. Wilson, of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museums. This will be delivered in the Race Street 
_ meeting house in the latter part of February. Mem- 
bers of the Association and pupils of the school will 
be invited. 

The executive committee appropriated $100 for 






the use of the principal of the school, which was used 
to secure and upbuild a mandolin and glee club. The 
movement is considered a good one, and the executive 
committee has authorized a similar expenditure for 
1907. 

At the reception in November, 1905, information 
was given broadcast that the school was in debt. 

The executive committee is pleased to report that 
through the efforts of the school committee of the 
monthly meetings interested, and of individual mem- 
bers of the Association, this debt has been entirely 
lifted from the school, and it is to-day clear of all 
incumbrance—a matter of congratulation to com- 
mittee, teachers and pupils. 

During the year the school committee expended a 
considerable sum in new furniture, equipment and 
repairs to building, and also set aside $4,000 as a 
nucleus to an endowment fund. 

The school has been reorganized, with J. Eugene 
Baker, principal, and a departmental system adopted, 
each study being under the direction of a responsible 
specialist, whose oversight extends through the vari- 
ous classes of the central school and down into the 
intermediate and primary grades. This plan saves 
about one year in preparation of a child for college, 
making the course that much shorter than the pres- 
ent public school system. 

The School magazine, Blue and Gray, has ever 
been an object of interest to the Old Pupils’ Associa- 
tion. The executive committee has endeavored to raise 
its standard and encourages the publishing of original 
articles by the pupils. Within the past three years 
the periodical has proven worthy of the school, and 
so long as the pupils show an interest in it the exeeu- 
tive committee of this Association will follow its 
past course in the purchase from pupils of approved 
original essays to be published in the magazine. 

The school catalogue for 1906 is worthy of the at- 
tention of every member of this Association, and 
each member could assist the school very much by 
sending to the principal names of possible patrons 
who have children of school age in primary grades 
or upward. 

At the close of the school year in June, 1906, there 


were 350 pupils enrolled in both departments, of this 
number 32 were graduated (18 girls, 14 boys), 20 
of whom entered college. 

The I. V. Williamson scholarships were awarded 
to Alice C. Byers and Louis C. Coffin. 

The Annie Shoemaker scholarship was awarded 
to Anne Bunting. 
The Lehigh scholarship was not awarded. 
The alumni committee entertained the members of 
the Class of 1906 on the evening of May 25th, 1906. 
Invitations were extended to 62 guests, including 
the officers of the Association, the alumni committee 
and the principals of Friends’ Central School. Din- 
ner was served in the auditorium of the Young 
Friends’ Association, 54 being present. After the 
dinner, recitations and music were in order, and a 
very enjoyable evening was spent. 





The committee 
reports an expenditure on this account of $74.62. 
The alumni committee was authorized to invite the 
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Class of 1906 to the annual reception at Horticul- 
tural Hall on November 23d, 1906. 
Several members of previous classes, especially of 
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1905, are appointed to work up a class reunion for 


the night of this reception. 

The nominating committee reported names for 
officers and executive committee to serve for the year 
1907, and the following were elected: Joseph C. 
Emley, president; George J. Watson, first vice-presi- 
dent; Annie Shoemaker, second vice-president; Mar- 


| 


garet Geyger, secretary; A. Morton Cooper, treas- | 


urer; Mary Westcott Young, registrar; Alice W. Pit- 
man, assistant registrar. 

The committee consists 
Thomas P. Bacon, Emma Walter, J. Howard Mit- 
chell, George L. Mitchell, William Wharton, Jr., 
Frank L. Neall, Caroline B. Lippincott, Lucy M. 
Griscom, Robert C. Lippincott, Dr. is Mellor Tyson, 
Edmund McCarthy, Blanche L. Early. 

The alumni committee was appointed and organ- 
ized with Abby M. Hall as chairman and George Al- 
bert Drovin as treasurer. 

An appointment of three to be known as the com- 
mittee on eligibles, was authorized to be selected by 
the executive committee, and to have charge of work- 
ing up the membership from old pupils who attended 
previous to 1892. 

After a few remarks to the staff of the Blue and 
Gray, who were present in full force, the sixth an- 
nual business meeting of the Association adjourned. 

The annual reception and supper of the Associa- 
tion was held on Friday evening, November 234d, at 
Horticultural Hall, and was presided over by the 
newly-elected president, Joseph C. Emley, who called 
the meeting to order, and after a brief address of con- 
gratulation on the fifth anniversary of the Associa- 
tion, introduced Clarkson Clothier as the speaker of 
the evening. 


executive as follows: 





Mr. Clothier spoke in a reminiscent vein, telling | 


some of the humorous happenings in his school days 
under Aaron Ivins and some of his teachers. Supper 


was served to over 500 members and guests, and the | 


rest of the evening was spent in social intercourse 
and renewal of friendship and acquaintances. 


This reception was the most representative of any | 


the Association has yet had, pupils from almost 
every class since 1845 being present. Four members 
of the Class of 1845 attended. These were Edmund 
Webster, William Wharton, Jr.. Emmor Roberts 
and John L. Longstreth. 

The executive committee of the Association feels 
that it can congratulate itself on the work so far 
done, and with a bright future will push forward to 
even more successful and pleasant oceasions. 

It appeals to every pupil of the Central School, 
asking their co-operation and hearty support for Old 
Friends’ Central. 


In Paul a great force of onward movement and a 
profound and conscious radicalism were combined 


with fundamentally conservative principles.—Ropes 


* The Ap Lge 


. ’ , 
(Scribner s i 
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CONFERENCE AT DOE RUN. 


Friends of the Western Quarterly Meeting dis- 
cussed the subject, “* The Press; What Can We Do 
to Improve It?” at their monthly philanthropic 
meeting, in Doe Run meeting house, Chester County, 
on First-day afternoon, the 18th. Edward A. Pen- 
nock, clerk of the Philanthropic Committee, pre- 
sided, and spoke briefly on the importance of having 
newspapers of the highest possible standard. The 
subject was presented by Arthur M. Dewees, who 
read a paper in which he briefly traced the develop- 
ment of the newspaper in America from the first pub- 
lication of the kind in Boston, in 1690, to the great 
dailies of the present day. He also explained the 
making of the modern newspaper, from the first move 
made by the editors to gather the news of a day to 
the time the paper is on the street, and then said in 
part: “If we are to base our estimate of the news- 
paper on the publications of Philadelphia and New 
York there are probably few of us who will not only 
say that these papers do not come up to our desires 
and ideals, but that they are in every instance totally 
unworthy products of the wonderful equipment and 
the unlimited facilities of the publisher’s plant and 
his force of assistants in the various departments. 
Probably the main difficulty with our papers is that 
the wishes of the best people of the community are 
not catered to, and the financial interest is in the eyes 
of the publisher of first importance. Then the sense 
of proportion is all wrong in the newspaper office. 
Something that the editors take a notion is a ‘ good 
story,’ as they say, will be developed and spread to 
the exclusion of many other occurrences that are of 
the greatest interest to many people. The editors 
have their own standard as to the news value of 
events, and this standard has unquestionably come 
to be based largely upon sensationalism. In fact, a 
former managing editor of one of New York’s great 
papers has said that in every case the successful 
American journal is built upon sensationalism, but 
that once established, absolute accuracy and truth are 
the only basis of enduring success. 

‘We must remember, however, that the modern 
newspaper is a truly great institution, that it exerts 
a mighty influence in the community in which it is 
published, and that it is, on the whole, the sufficient 
supply of a demand of the people. But if in spite of 
its merits, its strength and its accomplishments in the 
various fields of human activity, it still does not 
measure up to our ideal, what can we do to bring 
about an improvement? It is not difficult for us to 
see which are the sanest, the cleanest, the most con- 
servative and just publications. For those of us who 
stand for the best in life there is nothing to do but 
support the best newspaper of our community. This 
we can do not only by reading it ourselves, but by 
preaching its virtues to others, just as we do of a 
good book that we have read. We ought to have the 
best possible newspaper just as we ought to have the 
best possible streets and roads and libraries and lights 
and water. And as we can get these latter only 
through an awakened public sentiment, so we can get 
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the high-class newspaper only by showing the editors 
that we will have nothing less.” 

8 discussi llowed i 

Some discussion followed the reading of the paper, 
and steps were taken that are expected to result in 
the appointment of a press committee, with a view to 
influencing as much as possible at least the newspa- 
pers of Chester County. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


In “A Modern Symposium” (McClure, Phillips 
& Co.) G. Lowes Dickinson, a Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, brings together a fancied company 
of men prominent in public life and the arts and pro- 
fessions. They discuss ideals of life and faith, each 
speaker representing some notable attitude; one of 
them is * William Woodman, a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends.” His emphasis in his speech is 
upon the spiritual backgrounds of our life on earth. 
“ You have spoken,” he tells the others, “ of extend- 
ing or limiting the powers of government, of social- 
ism, of anarchy, of education, of selective breeding. 
But you have not spoken of the Spirit and the Life, 
or not in the sense in which I would wish to speak of 
them. .. . It is not wealth that is needed, nor 
talents, nor intellect. These things are gifts that 
may be given or withheld. But the one thing need- 
ful is the spirit of God, which is given freely to the 
poor and the ignorant who seek it.” 

The points of view presented are those of a Tory, 
a Liberal, a Conservative, a Socialist, an Anarchist, 
a Professor, a Scientist, a Journalist, a Man of Busi- 
ness, a Poet, a Gentleman of Leisure, a Quaker, and 
a Man of Letters. The charming language and the 
discussion of vital problems of the day make the book 
a significant one. Lowes Dickinson is the author of 
“ Letters from a Chinese Official,” to which Wm. J. 

3rvan has written a reply. 


We know of nothing better in our modern litera- 
ture than “ The Autobiography of a Southerner,” by 
“Nicholas Worth,” which has been running as a 
serial in the Atlantic Monthly. Who Nicholas 
Worth is we have no means of knowing, but the 
story reveals him as a man of a good Southern family 
who was broadened by a Harvard education. He un- 
derstands the Southern people, both white and black, 
and the natural solution of the race problem appears 
to him to be the allaying of unreasoning prejudices 
and the cultivation of brotherhood between the two 
races. He believes the whites will gradually realize 
the obligations resting upon them as “the big 
brother,” and the negroes will be led to see that in 
their weakness and ignorance they need the counsel 
and guidance of this big brother, who can help them 
if he only will. Aside from the light it throws upon 
the race question this autobiography is charmingly 
written; “ the heart of the writer shines through the 
story in a stvle simple, direct and strong. It is a re- 
markable record of a sad problem, sweetly and truth- 


fully told.” 


TRUTH AND FREEDOM. 

(From “A Glance Behind the Curtain.’) 
The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe, for change, 
Then let it come; I have no dread of what 
Is called for by the instinct of mankind; 

Nor think I that God’s world will fall apart 

Because we tcar a parchment more or less. 

Truth is eternal, but her effluence, 

With endless change is fitted to the hour; 

Her mirror is turned forward to reflect 

The promise of the future, not the past. 

He who would win the name of truly great 

Must understand his own age and the next, 

And make the present ready to fulfill 

Its prophecy, and with the future merge 

Gently and peacefully, as wave with wave. 

The future works out great men’s destinies; 

The present is enough for common souls, 

Who, never looking forward, are indeed 

Mere clay, wherein the footprints of their age 

Are petrified forever; better those 

Who lead the blind old giant by the hand 

From out the pathless desert where he gropes, 

And set him onward in his darksome way. 

I do not fear to follow out the truth, 

Albeit along the precipice’s edge. 

Let us speak plain; there is more force in names 

Than most men dream of; and a lie may keep 

Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 

Behind the shield of some fair-seeming name. 

Let us call tyrants tyrants, and maintain 

That only freedom comes by grace of God, 

And all that comes not by his grace must fall; 

For men in earnest have no time to waste 

In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


_ BIRTHS. 
IRISH.—At 307 West 150th Street, New York City, on 


Eleventh month 21st, 1906, to Howard Hallock and Anna Whit- 
ney Irish, a daughter, who is named Edna Maude. 


MARRIAGES. 
SERRILL—GOODWIN.—William G. 
Goodwin, of Elkins Park, married by Friends’ ceremony at the 
home of the bride’s uncle, George W. Nicholson, Hammonton, 

N. J., at noon, Eleventh month 14th, 1906. 


Serrill and Mary N. 


DEATHS. 
BROWN.—At his home, near Pennsville, Morgan County, 0O., 
Eleventh month 11th, 1906, Joseph Brown, aged over 57 years. 


BROWN.—At the home of her son, Reuben H. Brown, near 
Pennsville, Morgan County, O., Fifth month 13th, 1906, Sarah 
Brown, aged over 78 years. 


ELY.—At her home in Lambertville, N. J., Eleventh month 
16th, 1906, Violetta Ely, widow of the late Reuben P. Ely, 
aged nearly 89 years. Intermert at Solebury, Pa. 


GARRETT.—Suddenly, Eleventh month 18th, 1906, Margaret 
Maginnis, wife of Sylvester S. Garrett, of Elkins Park, Pa. 


HAINS.—Tenth month 29th, 1906, Hains, 
vears; a lifelong member of the Friends, and a 
steady attender of the meeting held at Plainfield, near Loyds 
ville, O. Many and various were the acceptable services he 
rendered this meeting. He was always liberal in his views, but 
most firmly fixed in his belief in the saving power of Christ. In 
this faith he died peaceful and happs He did not “ profess 
religion,” but lived it. His doctrine was “ live the faith that is 
in you. Doing surpasses believing. for one may believe but not 
perform, but is not likely to perform vithout believing. By 
their works shall ye know them. He leaves a 


Isaac aged 87 


Society of 


wife, one son, 
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L. G. Hains, of Cambridge, O0.; four grand- and two great- 
grandchildren, with hosts of friends to mourn his loss. snd 


HARLAN.—In Baltimore, Md., Eleventh month 8th, 1906, 
Calvin S. Harlan, eldest son of the late John L. and Elizabeth 
A. Harlan, aged 60 years. 

HARLAN.—At her home, near Baldwin, Md., Eleventh month 
9th, 1906, Elizabeth A. Harlan, aged 85 years. 

Calvin S. Harlan was called from earth very suddenly, as 
the result of an accident, being struck by a locomotive on the 
Northern Central Railroad on the morning of the 8th. He had 
been a lifelong member of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, and 
was a descendant of William Amoss, the founder thereof. He 
was a very useful member, having served in the capacity of 
clerk of that body for a number of years, and in every way 
possible showing his interest in and love for the Society. He 
had recently attended the quarterly meeting at Gunpowder and 
the yearly meeting at Baltimore. Being a man of good busi- 
ness qualifications, he was very wttel and will be greatly 
missed. He leaves one child, a married daughter, to mourn his 
loss. His wife, a most estimable woman, had been deceased 
some years. 

His aged mother, who was remarkably active for her age, 
was stricken soon after hearing of her son’s sad death, and be- 
fore the dawning of another day she, too, had passed from 
earth. 

She leaves to mourn her loss two sons, David Harlan and 
William A. Harlan, who, with their families, reside in the 
neighborhood of Baldwin. 

A large concourse of relatives and friends attended the dou- 
ble funeral, at Little Falls Meeting House, on First-day, Elev- 
enth month 11th. 

It was a dark, dreary day, but as the remains were borne 
to their last resting place, in the adjoining cemetery, just be- 
fore sunset, the sun shone forth, as though to remind the sor- 
rowing ones that “behind the clouds the sun is still shining.” 

Side by side at the same moment they were lowered into 
their graves. “ Beautiful and pleasant in their lives, in death 
they were not divided.” ks A. J 


HAYDOCK.—On the morning of Eleventh month 23d, 1906, 
at “The Penington,” New York City, Elizabeth Haydock, in 
the 95th year of her age; a lifelong member of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 


LUKENS.—On Eleventh month 4th, 1906, at her home in 
Riverside, Cal., Lydia Lukens, aged 82 years and 18 days, wife 
of Comly Lukens. Lydia Ellis, daughter of Jonathan and 
Elizabeth Ellis, was born in Montgomery County, Pa., Tenth 
month 17th, 1824. She was united in marriage with William 
Acuff, in 1845. They lived in Gwynedd until his sudden death 
in 1847, leaving her with a son, William H. Acuff, who sur- 
vives her. 

Second month 16th, 1853, she was united in marriage with 
Comly Lukens, of Towamencin Township. They were married 
by Friends’ ceremony under the care of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting, at her father’s home, two miles from Norristown. 
They lived upon the Lukens’ homestead until 1857, when they 
moved to Decatur, Ill. After living there for thirty-three 
years they removed to Riverside, Cal., for the benefit of the 
health of their son Justus, who died two years later. For 
more than sixteen years she has lived amid the beautiful sur- 
roundings of her Riverside home, enjoying the companionship 
of her family and friends. 

She passed peacefully to the higher life on the fourth of the 
Eleventh month, 1906, surrounded by her husband, two daugh- 
ters, one son, five grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 
Besides them she leaves a brother and a sister living in Phila- 
delphia, and many nieces and nephews living in that vicinity. 

It was her nature to look on the bright side of life, and 
though she was called upon to pass through great sorrows, yet 
she found time and opportunity to bring gladness and joy into 
other lives. She walked by a light from within, and shed its 
brightness all around her. 

She was a loving wife, a good mother, a kind and sympa- 
thetic friend. Her faith never wavered, and her trust was sim- 
ple and complete. Truly it can be said of her “she hath done 
what she could.” 

The funeral services were held at the family home, the 7th 
of the Eleventh montu. Interment was in Evergreen Ceme- 
tery, Riverside, Cal. 

MIDDLETON.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Ninth month 4th, 
1906, Barclay, son of the late Mordecai and Sarah F. Middle- 
ton, in his 74th year. Interment at Fairhill, Philadelphia. 

MICHENER.—Martha P. Michener, daughter of Samuel and 
Mary Gause, was born near Waynesville, 0., Fifth month 3d, 
1821; departed this life Eleventh month 3d, 1906, at her home 
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in Lebanon, O., aged 85 years and 6 months. She was married 
to Isaac Michener, Eleventh month, 1842, who died in 1869. 
She was a lifelong member of Miami Meeting, held at Waynes- 
ville, O., and was a woman of lovable and gentle character, yet 
strong in her convictions of right. In nature, quiet and retir- 
ing, her loving admonitions and devotion were best known to 
those with whom she was closely associated. 


MENDENHALL.—At his home, near Westland, Morgan 
County, O., Tenth month 16th, 1906, Joseph Mendenhall, in 
the 90th year of his age. He had been in failing health for 
some time (having had a paralytic stroke about five years ago, 
from which he never fully recovered). He was honest and up- 
right in character and ever ready to lend a helping hand to 
the needy and oppressed. During his younger days he held 
several offices of trust. He was twice married, his first wife 
being Rosanna Cain. From this union nine children were born, 
three of whom preceded him to the better land. His second 
wife was Mary W. Thorp, to whom three children were born, 
and who survives him. Nine of his children survive him. 


WILLITS.—At her home in Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y., 
Eleventh month 13th, 1906, Mary Jane Willits, in the 81st 
year of her age. She was a daughter of the late Samuel and 
Mary Upton Post, and widow of the late Henry T. Willits; a 
lifelong member of the Society of Friends, and for many years 
a valued elder of the Westbury Monthly Meeting. She also 
served as clerk for the Matinecock Preparative Meeting for 
nearly twenty-five years. Although for several years she has 
not attended meeting; since that time she has been compelled 
to rest from active duties, but her interest never ceased, yet 
her dear unselfish life, her deeds of kindness and generosity, 
her ever-present desire for the happiness of others gave assur- 
ance of the ingrafting of their pure and lofty principles. 
While we mourn the loss of one so justly dear, we have the 
comforting assurance that all is well, all is peace. She is sur- 
vived by two sons and one grandchild. Interment at Matine- 
cock. 


MARCUS B. ALLEN. 


A good man has been called from works to reward. In the 
death of Marcus B. Allen our little meeting [Granville Month- 
ly Meeting, New York] has sustained a great loss; his family 
mourn a most devoted and loving husband and father, and his 
townsmen one of our inost highly-esteemed citizens. 

Friend Allen was one of those rare personalities which won 
the love as well as the respect of all who knew him, a man 
whose influence was all for peace and righteousness. He was 
never in a lawsuit in his life. He settled many an estate, and 
such was the confidence reposed in him that in all questions 
of importance he was the first one sought after by his many 
friends and acquaintances who esteemed his advice preferable 
to any counsel they could obtain elsewhere. He was a member 
of the Society of Friends, and was a true Christian, one who 
showed forth in his daily life the truth of his religion. 

He was 67 years old, and leaves a widow and three children: 
Mrs. G. H. Northrop, of Raceville, N. Y.; Mrs. J. H. Roblee, of 
St. Louis, and G. Myron Allen, of Middle Granville, N. Y.; also 
one sister, Mrs. Merritt Norton, of Raceville, N. Y. 

The funeral was held at the late residence of the deceased, 
Fourth-day, Eleventh month 21st. Joel Borton, of Woods- 
town, N. J., being the minister in attendance. He preached 
from the text, “If a man die, shall he live again ?” and showed 
Job’s confidence in immortality by his closing words in the 
same verse, “All the days of my appointed time will I wait till 
my change come.” He gave a beautiful word-picture of a life 
which developed normally from the cradle to the grave accord- 
ing to God’s plan for it, and showed how, even in this life only, 
it was so much the happier, fuller life. The words of our Di- 
vine Master, “Let not your heart be troubled, ye believe in 
God, believe also in me; in my father’s house are many man- 
sions; I go to prepare a place for you,” etc., and again, “I am 
the resurrection and the life; be that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die,” give us all the assurance we 
need. ‘ God has abundantly showed His love for us, and if, as 
we see in the natural world about us, he has provided for every 
need in the lowest forms of life, how much more may we ex- 
pect He will care and provide for us, His children, and we may 
look forward with faith to believe that when the change comes 
to us we shall but cast off the outer garment, no longer fit for 
use, and no longer needed, to enter upon a broader, richer, 
fuller life in a better, happier home. 

The meeting closed with a tender, helpful prayer by Joel 
Borton. L. J. M. 

Granville, N. Y., Eleventh month 2Ist, 1906. 
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DAVID MASTERS. 


At a meeting of the Committee on Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Boarding Home for Friends, held Tenth month 31st, 
1906, the following minute was adopted: 

“This committee desires to record its sense of loss in the 
death of a faithful and valued member, David Masters, who 
died in Minneapolis, Ninth month 9th, 1906, and was interred 
at Millville, Pa., on Ninth month 14th, 1906. 

“From the inauguration of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Boarding Home, he was one of the managers, and was 
always deeply interested in its welfare. 

“His good judgment commanded the respect of his assdciates, 
while his spirit of cheerful service and his kindliness of heart 
endeared him to us. 

“Amiable in disposition, charitable, ever ready to lend a 
helping hand, exemplary in all his conduct and conscientious in 
the discharge of duty—of decided opinions, yet of gentle man- 
ners, he was a most valuable member of society; the memory 
of whose well-spent life will long be cherished in the com- 
munity. He was truiy and consistently a Friend in thought 
and act; setting little value upon high profession and formal 
observance unless accompanied by consistency of living. 

“The knowledge of his illness and death came as a shock 
and his removal from this life seemed as from the midst of 
its activities. 

“We enter deeply into sympathy with his family. To them 
is best known the depth of this loss which we share, but we 
rejoice for them that they possess imperishably the memory 
of his sterling qualities, his unassuming manliness, and his 
unwavering integrity.” 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The next meeting of the Media, Pa., Friends’ Association will 
be held at the Friends’ School House, corner of Washington 
Street and Gayley Terrace, Twelfth month 4th, 1906, at 8 p.m. 
Address on “ The Use of the Bible in the Family,” by Eleanor 
Wood. Sentiments from the Bible. 





The Bible Class of the First-day School at Park Avenue 
Meeting House, Baltimore, will visit Woodlawn, Va., Meeting 
next First-day, the 2d, and the Friends’ Association in the 
evening. 





Last First-day, the 25th, Plymouth Meeting (Montgomery 
County, Pa.) First-day School was visited by a representative 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s First-day School Committee, 
who “found it a very much alive school. The Friends were 
very pleasant and sociable, and the following statistics were 
collected: Friends’ Lesson Leaves are used; there are 15 offi- 
cers and teachers, and 100 pupils enrolled, the average attend- 
ance being 50; 75 are members of meeting; there are 250 vol- 
umes in library. The school is in session from Ninth month 
to Seventh month. The superintendent is Benjamin Smith.” 

The Friend who advertised her barrel packing for the South- 
ern Schools writes: “I was much amused to see myself in print 
in the INTELLIGENCER. The article was not much more forci- 
ble than I put every year, but it has gained me wonderfully. 
I think I have a full barrel of shoes, and I shall have three 
barrels more of clothing.” Worth the effort, was it not? 





The list of new Mayors [in England] includes the names of 
four Friends, or of Quaker stock—John Watson Rowntree, 
Scarborough, as previously noted; William Graveson, Hertford; 
John Coleby Morland, Glastonbury, and William E. Ord, Pres- 
ton.—The Friend (London). 

We congratulate the citizens of the United States on the 
speech of their President at their dedication of the new State 
Capitol at Harrisburg, Pa., last month. Its keynotes are 
courage, sincerity and political righteousness.—British Friend. 








An account in The American Friend of the recent session of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting (other branch), held at Eutaw 
Street Meeting House, says: “Two yearly meetings this year 
supposed that a communication sent out by the Press Asso- 
ciation of the other body of Friends in Batlimore came from 
us. Its object is to stir up Friends to active efforts to keep 
impure matter from publication in the newspapers, and being 
an important and worthy object the document, when read, was 
referred to the Permanent Board for such action as seemed 
best.” 

Of the general state of this yearly meeting, the report says: 
“The fact that the only apparent answer to the question 
whether Baltimore Yearly Meeting will recover from the tre- 
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mendous shock given by repeated losses of leading members is 
the unshaken faith and courage of those who are left, makes 
each annual session a time of great interest because of the 
opportunity for ‘taking stock.’ The recent death of another 
useful Friend weakened our forces again this year, but not a 
word of discouragement was heard. There was no evidence 
of glossing over weak spots or of shutting the eyes to dan- 
gers, but a calm facing of the problems, with the determination 
to find the solutions. The one who knows the situation best 
expressed the opinion that good solid work had been done this 
year in a quiet way; that some of the younger members were 
ready to put their lives into the work of their meetings, and 
that some older ones realized that they had not been doing their 
full duty. ... The net increase in membership was thirty, 
making a total of 1,200.” 

Friends who are looking forward to attending the Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious Liberals in Boston next fall will 
be interested in the following word from Charles W. Wendte in 
The Christian Register: “The arrangements for the Congress 
are progressing favorably, and the committee has every reason 
for believing that the meetings will be largely attended, bril- 
liant, and, what is best of all, inclusive not only of Unitarians, 
but of other religious bodies, besides a goodly number of lib- 
erally-minded individuals of all sects and churches. It is too 
soon to publish details; but it may be mentioned that Sym- 
phony Hall has been engaged for the opening meeting, and Tre- 
mont Temple for the subsequent sessions, except the last, which 
is expected to be held in Sanders Theatre, Harvard University. 
There will be meetings also in several of the larger churches of 
Boston. Interspersed will be the usual receptions, excursions, 
a banquet, ete.” 





THE DAY AT THE GUILD. 

A conference of those interested in philanthropic work will 
be held at the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 151 Fairmount 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Twelfth month 8th. Morn- 
ing session will begin at 10.30. Mornay Williams, president 
of New York Juvenile Asylum and Children’s Village, will 
speak on the general subject of philanthropy and the great need 
to educate the children. The work of the various departments 
of the Guild will be explained by those in charge. 

Friends will be guests of the Guild at luncheon, and at the 
regular Seventh-day afternoon exercises of the Sewing School. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all Friends to be present. 
The Beach Street car on Green Street will take Friends within 


one block, or one can exchange up Third Street from Market. 
~ a 


THE CONFERENCE ON PRACTICAL STAND- 
ARDS OF LIVING. 


The committee wish to extend a final invitation to this con- 
ference, which will be held in the Young Friends’ Association 
Auditorium, 140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, on 
Twelfth month Ist, exclusively for young people. The after- 
noon session at 3.30 will be for young women. The subject will 
be “ Dress and Entertainment.” Lucy M. Griscom will preside. 
At 6 p.m. supper will be eaten by both men and women. 
Young women coming from home are asked to bring box lunch- 
eon for their own family and for one extra person. Supper 
will thus be provided for ali young men and women who are 
boarding. The committee will serve coffee and cocoa. Those 
desiring to, may obtain supper at the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion dining room. The evening session will open at 7.30 p.m. 
The subject will be. “To Live Within the Bounds of Our Cir- 
cumstances, Sanely and Wisely.” George A. Walton will pre- 
side. 

A very general discussion is desired and expected at both ses- 
sions. 





A WEEK-END CONFERENCE 
will be held at Christiana on Seventh- and First-days, Twelfth 
month 8th and 9th, 1906. 

This conference is held jointly by members of Sadsbury and 
Bart Meetings. 

On Seventh-day there will be a morning, an afternoon and 
an evening session; and dinner and supper will be served in the 
dining room at the meeting house. 

On First-day the usual devotional meetings will be held at 
Christiana, and at Bart (four miles distant) at ten o’clock. 

For the accommodation of Friends from Philadelphia, Frazer 
and Coatesville, the Pittsburg Express, No. 15, leaving Broad 
Street Station at 8.40 a.m., will stop at Christiana on both 
days. 
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The members of both meetings desire this announcement to 


serve as a full invitation to Friends and others who may be 
interested. 


ANNUAL MEETING PENNSYLVANIA 
PEACE SOCIETY. 

The fortieth anniversary of the Pennsylvania Peace Society 
will be held Fourth-day afternoon and evening, Twelfth month 
12th at auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Young 
Friends’ Association Building. 

Among the speakers definitely promised are: Rev. Scott F. 
Hershey, of Wooster, O.; Wm. L. Jones, Jr., New Rochelle, 
N. Y., subject, “ Man’s Paramount Duty; ” Oswald Garrison 
Villard, assistant editor New York Evening Post, on “ The Need 
of An Anti-Navy League;” Franklin Spencer Edmonds, 
Philadelphia, Pa., subject, “ Education and Peace,” Henry W. 
Wilbur, closing remarks. 

All are cordially invited to attend. 


Afternoon session 
2.30; supper, 5.30; evening session, 7.45. 


at 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

The members of the Students’ Christian Association were 
much impressed by the talk on “ Character,” given by Martin 
H. Bickham, a student and athlete of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, on Eleventh month 3d. He said that the best friend 
a student can have is the Bible, the book of high ideals, of 
morals, and of spiritual life. In his earnest desire to impress 
us he revealed his own struggle for character, strong and pure, 
and clean, and said that it was in the preparatory school that 
his life came in touch with the high ideals and principles of 
Jesus Christ, and was thus enabled when he entered the great 
University to resist its many temptations and to be a man. 

Some of the boys expressed their appreciation of the meet- 
ing, and extended their thanks to the speaker. 

Founder’s Day, Eleventh month 6th, was observed in the 
usual way—a half holiday being given. Different sports occu- 
pied most of the afternoon. ; 

The Bucks County Natural Science Association met at George 
School, Eleventh month 10th, Dr. Charles C. Abbott, of Tren- 
ton, presiding. Prof. Alvin Davison, of Lafayette College, gave 
a very interesting illustrated lecture on “ The Relation of In- 
sects to Flowers.” Dr. John M. Macfarlane, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, in his lecture on “ The Life History of Some 
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Flowering Parasites,” said that very few people recognize the 
fact that several families of our flowering plants are truly 
parasitic. The mistletoe is probably the best known, but the 
beech droops, cancer root, dodder, and several of the gerardia 
are just as truly thieves and robbers, getting their food sup- 
ply from the roots of other plants. After the meeting, all en- 
joyed a pleasant half hour in the library. 

Eleventh month 17th, private meetings of the Penn and 
Whittier Literary Societies were held. Short programs were 
given in each by the new students. 

Eleventh month 24th, the following program was given by 
the Penn Literary Society: Piano duet, Margaret and Tacy 
Hough; recitation, Theodore Chambers; paper, “Gleanings of 
the Penn,” Douglas Falconer; song, “ The Whippoorwill,” quar- 
tet, Emily Atkinson, Alice Stover, Charles Hutchinson, Albert 
Hogeland; reading, “ How Obediah Brought About Thanksgiv- 
ing,’ Eleanor Chandlee; recitation, “Signs of the Times,” 
Howard Fretz; violin solo, Paul Parker; recitation, “ The Chop- 
per’s Child,” Lou Stover; recitation, “ The Landing of the Pil- 
grims,” James Sands; four tableaux—1, “ The Salem Witch; ” 
2, “ Minnehaha, Hiawatha and the Arrow-maker; ” 3, “ Playing 
at Thanksgiving; ” 4, “ The Light of Other Days.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Some time ago there appeared in the college notes a tew 
short sketches of what two or three of our professors at 
Swarthmore have been doing in the outside world in addition 
to their college duties. It may be interesting to note a few 
more of these cases. 

During the past year Dr. John A. Miller, professor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, has written a number of articles for 
technical magazines, among the most important of which may 
be mentioned, “ The Eclipse of 1905,” which appeared in “The 
Astro-Physical Journal”; “Total Eclipse of August 29th, 
1905,” in the Report of the Indiana Academy of Science, and 
“ Measures of Double Stars,” in the “Astronomical Journal.” 

Paul M. Pearson, professor of public speaking, is probably 
as busy a man as we have with us. In addition to editing his 
two magazines, Talent and The Speaker, he has delivered dur- 
ing the past year one hundred and thirty lectures to schools, 
colleges, literary clubs and Chautauquas, all over the United 
States; and has written as current literature, “ The Chautau- 
qua Movement ” for Lippincott’s Magazine, “ The Chautauqua 
| Idea,” and an article on Paul Laurence Dunbar, for World’s | 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calendar 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. | 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia. 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School at 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 1] a.m.; First-day School at 10 
a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; _ First-day 
School, at 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.;  First-day 
School at 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School 
at 9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School at 9.45 a.m. 


Camden, N. J.— 


Market and Cooper 


Streets, between 


Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m. (Mid- 
week meeting, Fourth-day, at 7.30 


p-m.) 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue, at 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn.— 


Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 


Street and Boerum Place), at 11 a.m. 





Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, at 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren St., 
near Wabash Ave.), at 11.45 a.m. 
First-day School, at 10.30 a.m. 





11th mo. 30th (6th-day ).—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at Little Britain, at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. 


12th mo. Ist (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Fall Creek, near 
Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, same day, 8 a.m. 


12th mo. Ist (7th-day).—Conference 
on Practical Standards of Living, in 
Young Friends’ Auditorium, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street. Afternoon session at 
3.30, Lucy M. Griscom, chairman; 
strictly for young women; subjects of 
dressing and entertaining to be frank- 
ly and freely discussed. Box supper at 
6 p.m. for young men and women; even- 
ing at 7.30 for young men and women; 
“To Live Within the Bounds of Our Cir- 
cumstances Sanely and Wisely” to be 
freely discussed; George A. Walton, of 
Columbia University, ehairman. 


12th mo. 2d (lst-day).—Fallowfield 
Young Friends’ Association, at home of 
Albert Reynolds, Gum Tree, Pa. 


12th mo. 2d (lst-day).— Religious 
meeting at Friends’ Home for Children, 


4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, at 
3 p.m. 


(Continued on page 739.) 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Healthful cream of tartar, derived solely 
from grapes, refined to absolute purity, 
is the active principle of every pound 
of Royal Baking Powder. 

Hence it is that Royal Baking 
Powder renders the food remarkable 
both for its fine flavor and healthfulness. 


No alum, no phosphate— 
which are the principal ele- 
ments of the so-called cheap 
baking powders and which 
are derived from _ bones, 
rock and sulphuric acid. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


Twelfth month 1, 1906.] 





Events, and is now running a series of twelve articles on “Some 
American Humorists ” in Talent. 

Prof. Hayes has also been very active during the past twelve 
months. Under his name we find “Autumn Silence,” in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine; “ Wallingford as a Literary Center,” in Book 
News; “Shakespeare as a Spring Poet,” in Book News; “The 
Quatrain in Recent Verse,” in The Pathfinder; “ Sidney Lanier 
in Old Chester County,” in The Pathfinder, and “Ova Carissime: 
The Grave of John Addington Symonds,” in The Bibelot. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, was the guest of President and Mrs. Swain on Second- 
day of this week, and lectured to the students of the college 
in the evening on “The Earthquake Rift of California.” 

The college debating team has been chosen, and consists of 
the following men: Howard L. Fussell, Harvey T. Satter- 
thwaite, and Amos J. Peaslee, with Frank K. Hyatt as alter- 
nate. The first intercollegiate contest of the regular schedule 
will be held on Twelfth month 14th with Dickinson College, at 
Carlisle. A practice debate, however, with the Zelosophic Lit- 
erary Society of the University of Pennsylvania has been ar- 
ranged for, to take place at Swarthmore on Twelfth month 
10th. 

Meeting on last First-day was very largely attended. Prof. 
Edmonds was unable to be present as announced, but Henry 
Wilbur delivered a most impressive sermon on the spirit of 
Thanksgiving. 

College closed at one o’clock on Fourth-day of this week 
for the Thanksgiving recess. Work will begin as usual at 8.30 
on Second-day morning. 

Norman H. Libby, who has been in charge of the Swarthmore 
Press since July, has resigned his connection with the Press, 
to return to his business as junior member of the fire insurance 
firm of H. B. Libby & Son, of Bridgeton, Me. Two or more 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk-except 
his life insurance. 
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summers spent in editing and publishing Among the Clouds, the 
daily paper of Mt. Washington, during the “season,” made him 
available for the needs of the Swarthmore Press. His varied 
interests in his native town hold him too strongly, however, 
for him to exchange them easily for others. Beside the claims 
of his business, he is an active member of the Masonic Order, 
of which he is a Past Master; and he is president of the Pub- 
lie Library Association of Bridgton, and untiring in his efforts 
to make it serve the community. Mr. Libby’s stay in Swarth- 
more has won for him many friends and well-wishers. 


A. 8. Fs 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


NORRISTOWN, PAa.—The Norristown Friends’ Association held 
its regular meeting on First-day afternoon, the 18th of Elev- 
enth month, 1906. President Isaac Richards opened the meet- 
ing by reading the 12th chapter of Romans. 

The following delegates were named to attend the General 
Conference at Norristown on Eleventh month 24th: Ellwood 
and Mary L. Roberts, Fannie B. Scheibner, Joseph Simpson, 
Marianna Lownes, Elizabeth M. Hilles. 

A committee was appointed to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year. Bertha M. Harry read “Grace for Thanksgiving,” 
and Julia K. Stout recited “ No Sect in Heaven.” 

A brief sketch of Samuel M. Janney, prepared by Martha 
Platt, was read by Emma Hughes. Marianna Lownes gave a 
recitation, “ The Burial of Moses.” Under the head of current 
topics, Mary R. Livezey read an editorial from the FRrenps’ 
INTELLIGENCER, “ Nearness to God,” “Tuberculosis and Aleco- 
holism,” “ Evils of Child Labor,” ete., arousing a spirited dis- 
cussion. ALIcE R. Rosprnson, Secretary. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


(Continued from page 738.) 


12th mo. 2d (lst-day).—Race Street 
Conference Class, at 11.45 a.m. “The 
Land of the Prophets,” by Jane P. Rush- 
more. 


12th mo, 2d (lst-day).—At Stanton, 
Del., at 2.30 p.m., a circular meeting, un- 
der care of a committee of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting. Trolley cars from Fourth 
and Market Streets, Wilmington, every 
thirty minutes. One at 1.45 p.m. will 
reach Stanton in good time. 


12th mo. 2d (1st-day).—Fairhill Meet- 
ing, Germantown Avenue and Cambria 
Street, Philadelphia, attended by Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Visiting Committee, at 
3.30 p.m.; First-day School, at 2.30. 


12th mo. 2d (1st-day).—Swarthmore 
lectures on Quakerism—“ The Forerun- 
ner of Quakerism,” by Dr. William I. 
Hull, of the Department of History at 
the college, at 7.30 p.m. All invited. 


12th mo. Ist (7th-day).—Prairie 
Grove Quarterly Meeting, at Marietta, 
Ia., at 11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
same day, at 9.30 a.m. 


12th mo. 2d (lst-day).—New Garden, 
Chester County, Pa., Young Friends’ As- 
sociation, at home of Samuel and Martha 
Thompson. 


12th mo. 2d (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of William Moore, 78 Fisher Avenue, at 
1l a.m. 


12th mo. 6th (5th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Woodbury, N. J., at 
10.30 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m. Lunch will be served at 
the meeting house on Fifth-day. Elec- 
tric trains leave Camden (Federal 
Street) at 8.35 a.m. and 9.35 a.m., and 
every hour thereafter. Allow ten min- 
utes from Market Street Ferry, Phila- 
delphia to Federal Street, Camden. 
Trolleys leave Kaighn’s Point, Camden, 


(Continued on page 740.) 



















reseo S and 
(Form, RITS) 
BARLE TALS, 
Perfect Breakfas Health Cereals. 
PANSY FLOU ke and Biscuit 
Unlike all 


k grocers. 


OWN, N. Y., 
‘THE AQUARILLE open ati THe reap 


OCEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVENUE 
ATLanTic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun 


rior, home- 
like and comfortable. 


Write for booklet. 
SARAH H. FULLOM 


THE KATHLU 
1126 CenTRaL AvE., Ockax Citr, N. J. 


m al] the year. Hot water heat. Home comforts 
Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. KE. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 
Second House 


The Pennhurst ion Wane 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLanTIc City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, ee elevater 
te street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK, 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. 
OFFICE, 603 N. EIGHTH ST., PHILA., PA. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 
ous cases. No mental cases received. Tweaty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 
comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi 
bration. Booklet. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY, M.D., Plainfield, N. J. 


EASTON SANITARIUS 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital; visit before deciding. ©. SPENCER 
KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
In use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 


All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed 
Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Y. F. A. Building 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
Convenient Restful 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 te 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, 
$2 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Bell Phone, Spruce 33-55 
Keystone Phone, Race 70-28 




















Homelike 


Breakfast, 7 


$3 per week. 
per night; 









JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Licensed in Pennsylvania 


Telephones: D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 





20-13 





every ten minutes. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 
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Take Reading Rail- 
road ferry at foot of Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, and allow a full hour from 
foot of Chestnut Street to Woodbury. 
Buy ticket of trolley conductor at 10 
cents. 


12th mo. 8th (7th-day).—‘A Day at 
the Guild,” 151 Fairmount Avenue, 
Philadelphia. Further notice later. 

12th mo. 8th (7th-day).—Burlington 
First-day School Union will be held at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., at 10.30 a.m. A cor- 
dial invitation is extended. 


Ist mo. 8th (7th-day).—Week-End 
Conference in Sadsbury Meeting House, 
Christiana, Pa., under joint care with 
Bart Meeting. 


12th mo. 9th (lst-day).—Race Street 
Conference Class, at 11.45 a.m “Amos,” 


by Eleanor Wood. 


12th mo. 12th (4th-day).—Annual 
meeting (fortieth anniversary) Penn- 
sylvania Peace Society in Young Friends’ 
Association Auditorium, 140 North Fif- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia. 


12th mo. 13th (5th-day).- 
Quarterly Meeting, 


-Haddonfield 
at Haddonfield, N. J 


(reached by train or trolley), at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 3 p.m. 

12th mo, 20th (5th-day).—Fishing 


Creek Half Yearly Meeting, at Millville, 


Pa., at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day 
before, at 3 p.m. Millville Monthly 
Meeting, day before, at 10 a.m. Youth’s 


Meeting, day after, at 10 a.m. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*The Warrior Spirit in the Republic 
of God.” By Anna Robertson Brown 
Lindsay, Ph.D. [Mrs. Samuel McCune 
Lindsay], author of “What is Worth 
While,” “Culture and Reform,” “The 
Victory of Our Faith,” etc., ete. New 
York: Macmillan Co. $1.50, net. 

“Marching Against the Iroquois.” By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

“Knights Who Fought the Dragon.” 
By Edwin Leslie. Philadelphia: Sunday 
School $1.00, net, postage 
prepaid. 

“Kristie’s Rainy 
Olive Thorne Miller. 
Ethel N. Farnsworth. 
York: Houghton, 


Times Co. 
Day Picnic.” By 
lilustrations by 
Boston and New 
Mifflin & Co. 


The Mac nile Company, 66 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, have issued an edi- 
tion of George Eliot’s “Scenes of Cleri- 
eal Life.” The cover is highly artistic, 
showing a shepherd and his dog, with a 
lot of golden sheep eating among the 
daisies on a green background. Within 
the covers are many quaint and artistic 
illustrations by Hugh Thompson, sixteen 
of which are in colors. The price of the 
volume is $2.00. 





The very best place for a thoroughly 
good book is in your head and your heart. 
If it is not worthy of being kept there, 
it is of little importance where it is kept, 
or how soon you get rid of it.—St. Nich- 
olag. 
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NO OTHER CHRISTMAS ant” 
will so often be a reminder of the giver. Useful, 
Practical, Attractive, Lasting, Reliable, Popular, 
Comptes Scient.fic, U * Date and Authoritative. 
2 New Words, 23) oe 5000 Il ey 
Elin in Chief W.T. Harris, Ph LL.D.,U.S, Comr. 
of Edn. Highest Awards at St. Louis and Portland. 


1S IT NOT THE BEST GIFT YOU CAN SELECT? 


Wesster’s COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
The largest of our abridgments. Regular 
and Thin Paper editicns. Unsurpassed for 
nce and convenience. 
116 PaGes AND 14.0 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Write for ‘‘ The Story of a Book”’—Free, 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEsT. 






















































































A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Exéglish, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Walnut St. 









Phila., Pa. 













S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 
















FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
IRON FENCING AND FIRE ESCAPES 
and other Ornamental Iron Work. 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 












Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds Jobbing attended te. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race), Phile., Pa 
"Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 





















Stint, stint, stint ! 
save ! 

What for ? 

While you are answering this 
question, consider whether less 
saving, united with a policy of 
life insurance, will be more con- 
ducive to the happiness of your 
family and yourself. Consult the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street. 


Save, save, 











